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AT present men generally pay little regard to the calendar, except 
as certain dates assume importance for their business. The historian, 
of course, is compelled to interest himself in it, because the past, 
with which he deals, divides itself into years and their parts; and the 
man of science, say the astronomer, requires it to specify the moment 
which his observations and calculations enable him to predict. 
These interests are felt to be secular, and we naturally tend to regard 
the calendar as a matter of practical convenience. Hence, proposals 
looking toward a simpler and practically automatic calendar are 
offered and entertained without regard to anything but their utility. 
By recent changes the western world has come to the almost universal 
use of the Gregorian calendar. The Jews, however, still retain the 
ancient reckoning for religious purposes—that is to say, in designating 
the holy days; and it is probably too much to hope that the adoption 
of the Gregorian calendar will result in the uniform observance of 
Easter among Christians. 

In its origin the calendar is a religious institution, conceived for the 
purpose of fixing the times of the sacred festivals. “Times and 
seasons” were the sacra par excellence of the ancient Hebrews, as of 
the other peoples who were their neighbors; and these times and 
seasons certainly stood in a definite relation to the cultus. It is only 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that the calendar of the ancient 
Israelites shared the vicissitudes of the people and their cultus, 
though the changes it underwent may have but partially reflected 
these experiences. Unfortunately the history of Israel is hard to 
trace in detail despite the comparatively abundant literary materials, 
being in fact obscured by the preponderantly religiqus interest of the 
writers. Not only was the Torah primarily a text containing direc- 
tions for the cultus, to the practice of which it must of course be made 
to conform in essentials, but even in the ostensibly historical portions 
of the Bible, writers and revisers were much influenced by similar 
considerations. Even where the ancient texts were only slightly or 
not at all changed, later practice may have made itself felt in an 
altered interpretation, which the most enlightened historical criticism 
may fail to detect. Of such criticism the last half-century has yielded 
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much, which has sufficed to block out certain large masses of docu- 
ments and to assign them approximately to given periods; but every- 
where there remain portions, usually of the utmost importance for 
detailed history, which, though recognized as redactorial, cannot be 
accurately referred or dated. Where scholars of acknowledged com- 
petence have failed to reach a satisfactory agreement, one who, like 
the writer, does not pretend to be a master in this exacting art of 
criticism, will perforce tread warily. 

By far the most penetrating study of the history of the calendar 
among the Hebrews in the period before the Christian era we owe to 
Dr. Julian Morgenstern.! Though the writer has been engaged upon 
the same subject for a decade, he hesitates to take issue with a scholar 
who is at once so competent to deal with all the sources and so well 
informed, especially as the results of the two concurrent inquiries 
are in certain essentials substantially in agreement. The present 
discussion will, therefore, avoid polemics and confine itself to a state- 
ment of the author’s findings; and it will not take up all the questions 
connected with the calendar, because many of these cannot be in- 
telligently considered without entering at length and in great detail 
into the history of the pilgrimage festivals and the other holy days 
of Israel.’ 

Dr. Morgenstern speaks of the three calendars of ancient Israel. 
The writer also had reached practically the same result, though he 
preferred to speak rather of three phases of the calendar, for reasons 
which will presently become clear. We shall be concerned chiefly 
with the nature of the calendar in its several phases and with the 
influences which shaped and affected it. 

We have already referred to the obscurity that involves much of 
Israel’s history. This is due to the character and fortunes of our 
sources, which the means at the disposal of the historian do not suffice 
to disentangle, because of the relative paucity of independent data 
furnished by records free from the suspicion of later interested revision. 
Even in post-exilic times much which passes for history must be pro- 
nounced dubious; and in the earlier periods comparatively little can 
be seen in a perfectly clear light. In this situation the historian will 
seek first of all such data, however few, as may be set down with 
reasonable certainty; and then only will he be free to attempt a 

1“The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’ in The Hebrew Union College 
Annual, vol. 1 (1924), pp. 13-78. 

2 The writer has such a work in preparation and was led to study the history 


of the calendar because of the problems that arose in connection with the 
dating of the festivals. 
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reconstruction, using such other data as can with certainty or prob- 
ability be combined with those upon which his structure rests. 

As such a datum, at once fundamental and reasonably assured, we 
regard Josiah’s reformation in 621 B.C., and hold that “the book of 
the law” found in the house of Yahweh, which prompted his reform- 
measures, was one containing the core at least of Dewleronomy.2 Now 
one of the most important steps taken by the king was the attempt 
to achieve the concentration of the cultus at Jerusalem, as was en- 
joined by the book of the law. Of the conditions which preceded 
this reform we know very little; but it may be safely assumed that 
the other local shrines, some of which tradition represented as not 
only of great antiquity but also as held in exceptional veneration, had 
hitherto clung to their primitive usages, such as their pilgrimage- 
festivals, which, as we learn from the Talmud, continued for cen- 
turies thereafter to be celebrated as rural observances outside Jeru- 
salem. In view of the abundant evidences of the virtual independence 
of these shrines it would be surprising if they did not have different 
calendars, as in Greece, where particularism was no less pronounced, 
neighboring petty states are known to have preserved distinct calen- 
dars down to a much later date. But whatever their differences, 
we may well assume that they were fundamentally quite similar, as 
were the calendars of the Greek states. With the attempted cen- 
tralization of the cultus at a single sanctuary came quite naturally a 
demand for a single sacral calendar. If one was then introduced, 
we should expect to find that it acquired a special sanctity as being 
inseparably connected with the new order of the cultus, which was 
accepted as expressly ordained by Yahweh; and as the reform was 
conceived as a restoration of a practice originally enjoined by Moses 
at the command of the God of Israel, it was not only permissible but 
clearly right to correct the older Torah in accordance with it. 

Now there is clear evidence of a change in the calendar at a date 
not long subsequent to the reform of Josiah. We do not know just 
when it was made; but it seems reasonable to assume that this measure 
was adopted by the priesthood as one calculated to give practical 
effect to the ideal of a united Church, rather than proposed in “ the 
book of the law,” which naturally assumed the form of a manifesto 
of the reform party. The need of taking this step may well have 


* The Deuteronomic reformation has lately been called in question, but the 
arguments adduced by the newer critics in support of their contention appear 
to the writer inconclusive and negligible. If the results of this study of the 
calendar of Israel are accepted, they give indirect but important confirmation 
to the view generally held by scholars. 
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been realized only after the newly constituted Church seriously faced 
the problems of its organization in detail. It is from Ezekvzel that 
we learn of the existence of this calendar; for the prophet‘ dates his 
vision of the temple on New Year’s Day (Rosh ha-Shanah), the 10th 
day of the month. To one who is acquainted with the ancient calen- 
dars of the Eastern Mediterranean Basin this is an interesting datum, 
the significance of which has hardly been understood. 

Most ancient calendars known to us are lunar, the year being com- 
posed of months which coincide more or less accurately with the 
lunations and begin with the new moons. The year, ordinarily con- 
sisting of twelve months, occasionally adds a thirteenth in order to 
make good the deficiency relative to the seasons. There are, of 
course, a few calendars which disregard the lunations and concern 
themselves primarily with the solar year, using months of conven- 
tional length. Now as regards the datum of Ezekiel, it is obvious 
that it implies an equation between two calendars; for “the 10th day 
of the month”’ is certainly said with reference to a reckoning other 
than that which made it New Year’s Day. Our problem is to dis- 
cover the character of the calendars which are thus brought into re- 
lation to one another. One thinks of several possibilities, which must 
be canvassed. It requires little reflection, however, to rule out the 
possibility of both calendars being lunar, because on that supposition 
the year, whose beginning must coincide with that of a month, could 
not date from the 10th day. Some scholars have suggested that the 
datum of Ezekiel is to be explained by the anomaly, twelve lunations 
(354 days) falling short of the solar year; but if we take this as 365 
days, on this view New Year’s Day must fall on the 12th, not the 
10th, day of the month.’ There must be considered also the possi- 
bility that both calendars here brought into comparison were based 
on the solar year. This hypothesis has something in its favor, because 
it would make the relation of the two calendars constant, so that the 
one might always be nine days in advance of the other; and this would 
give a satisfactory explanation of the fact, to which we shall presently 
recur, that the coincidence of New Year’s Day with the 10th day of 


440, 1. 

‘It has been suggested, likewise, that the earliest Israelite calendar, like 
that of the Book of Jubilees, reckoned 354 days to the year. There is nothing 
to support this hypothesis, which is in itself improbable. The desire to make 
the year contain an even number of weeks (364 = 52 X 7), accounts for this 
arbitrary number; but there is no evidence for the cyclical week before the 
second century B. C. Moreover, on the assumption of such a year, New 
Year’s Day would be the 11th following the twelfth lunation. 
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the month is clearly assumed in other relations which seem to have 
no obvious connection with the time of Ezekiel. Without wishing in 
the least to minimize this point, which must be conceded to have con- 
siderable weight, we seem to be compelled, however, to reject the 
hypothesis that both calendars referred to by Ezekiel were solar; 
for, quite apart from the improbability @ priori of meeting two such 
calendars among the Jews, when but very few are found anywhere at 
that date, it must be clear that one of the two calendars brought into 
comparison was either the current Babylonian or the pre-exilic 
Israelite calendar, both of which were lunar. We have come to know 
a good deal about the Babylonian at different periods, and every 
indication shows that it was lunar, the anomaly being adjusted first 
by occasional, later by periodic, intercalation of a lunar month; and 
we shall presently see that all the evidence regarding the ancient 
calendar of Israel requires us to regard it also as lunar. There re- 
mains, therefore, no alternative but to hold the other calendar to 
be solar: this is, of course, the one whose New Year’s Day is dated on 
the 10th dav of the (lunar) month. 

It will be recognized that the datum of Ezekiel is, when thus con- 
sidered, of exceptional interest; but its significance appears only when 
one follows the clew which the prophet’s statement affords. The 
cardinal fact is, of course, that we discover a calendar based on the 
solar year and dating from the 10th day of the (first) lunar month; 
and this calendar is presumably sacral, because Ezekiel dates his vision 
of the restored temple on its New Year’s Day. The Torah,° as it 
chances, contains other data of an analogous character, which are 
likewise brought into relation with New Year’s Day; but they are 
quite certainly of later date and refer to a different calendar. It 
becomes a matter of the first importance, therefore, to distinguish 
the strata which may thus be traced. Our immediate concern is 
with the epoch disclosed by Ezekiel, which is known to underly at 


g. Exod. 40,2 and 17. For similar associations of New Year’s Day 
among the Babylonians see Morgenstern, ‘‘The Three Calendars of Ancient 
Israel,” pp. 48 sq. and King, Legends of Babylon and Egypt in Relation to 
Hebrew Tradition, p. 72 sq. Egyptian records suggest a similar connection 
between the New Year and the dedication or rededication of temples. The 
25th Kislev, as the date of Hanukkah or the Feast of Dedication, suggests— 
what is highly probable on other grounds—that the day was New Year’s Day 
in some calendar, presumably as the natalis solis (= 25th Dec.). When the 
Mishnah says that the Day of Atonement was the anniversary of the con- 
secration of Solomon’s temple we are justified in regarding the statement less 
as a historical datum than as evidence that the 10th day of Tishri was still 
recognized as New Year’s Day. 
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least one other arrangement; for, according to Lev. 25, 9 sq., the 
Jubilee Year was to be heralded with the blowing of trumpets on the 
10th day of the 7th month. One cannot doubt that this was to be 
New Year’s Day. Moreover, the same date is given for the Day of 
Atonement,’ which must from the beginning have been recognized as a 
New Year’s observance.’ Even in the Talmud there is the clearest 
evidence of it being so considered, as indeed a comparison of the rites 
belonging to the day with those of the Babylonian and other New 
Year festivals makes abundantly evident. The 10th day of the 
month is thus a New Year’s Day in two distinct relations, there being 
no reason to assume an original connection between the Day of Atone- 
ment and the inauguration of the Jubilee Year. We shall presently 
find grounds for the belief that Sukkot also was dated from the same 
epoch: if that be true, we have discovered a third relation in which 
the 10th day of the 7th month figures as New Year’s Day. The 
Israelites, however, like most other peoples of Western Asia, observed 
another epoch in the spring. The vernal festival of the Hebrews is 
of course Passover, which the entire biblical tradition regards as a 
New Year’s observance. It is important for our purpose, therefore, to 
note the data of the Torah regarding Passover. This festival is 
inseparably connected with the exodus, which it was thought to com- 
memorate. The departure from Egypt, it was thought, began on the 
night of Passover, and this event was not obscurely dated at the turn 
of the year’: “ Now the time that the children of Israel dwelt in Egypt 
was four hundred and thirty years. And it came to pass at the end of 
four hundred and thirty years, even the selfsame day it came to pass, 
that all the hosts of Yahweh went out from the land of Egypt. It is 
a night of watching (7.e. a watchnight, or vigil) unto Yahweh.” One 
requires neither special acumen nor familiarity with observances held 
at the turn of the year to recognize in these statements a reference to 
the New Year. Now it is a matter of common knowledge that the 
Torah appoints the 14th-15th of the 1st month as the mo‘ed of Pass- 
over; but it likewise ordains’® that the paschal victim shall be chosen 
on the 10th day of that month, which thus becomes the pre-festal 
day (proéortia) of Passover, marking the initial step of the ceremony. 
If we hold, as we must, that Passover is a New Year festival, it is 


7 Lev. 16, 29. 

§ Cp. Ezek. 45, 18-20. Here (45, 20) we must read with LXX “and so thou 
shalt do in the seventh month on the first day of the month.” 

* Exod. 12, 40-42. 

10 Brod. 12, 3. 
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clear that it dates from the 10th day of the Ist month, which thus 
becomes the vernal epoch, corresponding absolutely to the autumnal 
epoch on the 10th day of the 7th month. We have not, however, 
exhausted the biblical evidence regarding this New Year’s Day. The 
exodus begins with Passover, but it likewise ends with Passover: 
after forty years Israel enters Canaan by passing over Jordan, and 
we are told" that “the people came up out of Jordan on the 10th day 
of the 1st month, and encamped at Gilgal,” where they presently 
celebrated Passover on the 14th-15th, and thereafter first ate of the 
produce of the land.” Thus the exodus is framed at both ends by 
Passovers marking the turn of the year and embodying the same 
time-scheme. There are those who regard Sukkot as the original 
New Year’s festival of the Israelites: whether or not that be true, from 
the earliest to the latest reference to it one clearly sees that it was 
always regarded as marking the turn of the year. When, therefore, 
one notes that in the Torah its mo‘ed, dated on the 15th day of the 
7th month, follows the autumnal epoch at the same interval that 
separates Passover from the vernal, one cannot doubt that this ob- 
servance also was dated from the 10th of the month. If we add that 
the Torah brought Pentecost also into a definite relation with Pass- 
over, it is seen that the three times of required pilgrimage, as well as 
the Day of Atonement, are definitely referred to this calendar. This 
being established, there can be no doubt that this is the sacral calendar 
of Israel par excellence, and that it was regarded as having a peculiar 
sanctity. 

About the time when this calendar must have been introduced there 
appears in the biblical texts,—probably first in Jeremiah,—a new 
manner of referring to the months by number rather than by name, 
which continued in vogue until quite late times." This custom, for 
which neither the Phoenicians nor the Babylonians" offer a parallel, 
can hardly be explained except on the assumption of a rather violent 
break with the past, when, as we know, the Hebrews used the names 
for the months current among the Canaanites; and the change must 


1 Josh. 4, 19. 

2 Josh. 5, 10 sq. 

13 See Morgenstern, ‘The Three Calendars of Ancient Israel,’’ pp. 16 sq. 

4 One may add the Assyrians. See H. Ehelolf and B. Landsberger, “Der 
altassyrische Kalender,” in Zeitschr. d. Deutsch. Morgenl. Ges., vol. 74, pp. 
216-219. ‘The months were designated by name, not by number. Twelve 
names only have thus far been discovered and their order determined. Though 
no intercalary month is yet known, these Assyriologists expressly caution us 
against drawing hasty conclusions from that fact. It is altogether probable, 
though not yet certain, that the Assyrian calendar was not solar, but lunisolar. 
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have affected the months, which can no longer have coincided with 
those by which one formerly reckoned. This is just what we should 
expect to find, if our hypothesis be true, that there was a new calender 
based on the solar year. The mere fact of the months being numbered 
suggests also that their number was constant, as it could be only on 
that hypothesis, since a lunar calendar must frequently reckon an 
additional month. Furthermore the Torah pays noticeably little 
regard to the phases of the moon; new moon, of which the early 
prophets had much to say, is almost ignored; and though in the time 
just preceding the Christian era Jewish writers emphasize the fact 
that Passover and Sukkot fell at full moon, as from their dates they 
must in a lunar month, it is noteworthy that this in itself sufficiently 
striking phase of the moon goes entirely unmentioned in the Bible, 
except in two passages’ which are obviously quite late. This fact, 
hitherto little regarded, certainly suggests that the major festivals 
were not timed with reference to the full moon, and is intelligible if 
the coincidence was unintentional, as it would be on the assumption 
that the calendar by which the dates were fixed had no relation to the 
lunations. There is, moreover, another singularity in the biblical 
texts, which has hitherto remained unexplained, and owing to the 
complexity of the literary tradition is likely to continue to cause 
difficulty. The word hodesh, which in Phoenician always means 
“new moon,’ somehow came in Hebrew to have in addition the 
meaning “month.” This development is in a measure intelligible; 
but when one notes an apparent tendency to avoid the use of hodesh 
in the sense of “new moon”’ and to substitute for it the phrase “the 
first day of the month,” it gives one pause. It seems unlikely that 
this locution should have arisen except under the influence of a 
calendar which disregarded the lunation and employed a conven- 
tional month. The biblical text, therefore, may confidently be said 
to compel us to postulate a calendar based on a solar year having 
twelve months of arbitrary length. 

It is well known, however, that this calendar was not in use among 
the Jews in the centuries last preceding the Christian era; but the 
Book of Jubilees, which denounces the observation of the moon prac- 
tised by contemporary Jews, sets forth a solar calendar yielding a year 


% The only important exception in P. is Num. 29, 6, where the reference to 
the new moon has the appearance of an addition. In any case the passage 
is late. In Num. 9, 1 and 20, 1 one suspects that hodesh was originally used 
in the sense of “new moon” rather than of ‘ month.” 

% Ps. $1, 3, Prov. 7, 20. 
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of invariable length,!’ which it says was written on the heavenly 
tablets and communicated to Moses by an angel. Whatever else 
one may conclude from this fact, one may safely infer that a calendar 
based on the solar year and disregarding the lunations was known to 
Jewish tradition as Mosaic, and therefore somehow contained in the 
Torah. A study of the Book of Jubilees shows that in essentials the 
data which it purports to derive from the heavenly tablets agree with 
the solar calendar we have been considering. 

It will naturally be asked, under what influences this calendar was 
adopted. If its character was such as our analysis leads us to infer, 
it is clear that we have no reason to look to either Canaan or Babylon 
for the original on which it was modelled; for there, according to all 
that we know or may reasonably infer, lunar calendars were used and 
months were distinguished by name instead of number. It is true 
that the Babylonians did in business transactions reckon a month as 
of 30, a year as of 360 days,'® as bankers even now are wont to do; 
but their religious festivals, even New Year’s Day, were dated by the 
lunar months. In Israel, however, it is chiefly the festivals hallowed 
by immemorial observance that were brought into relation with this 
solar year. We shall presently find evidence that these very ob- 
servances were redated after the composition of Deuteronomy and 
before the time of Ezekiel. At that time there is little likelihood of 
the Israelites framing such a calendar except under the influence of an 
advanced civilization; and if we cast about for a people that might 
have exerted that influence we think inevitably of the Egyptians. In 
Egypt we find in fact for many centuries before that time a calendar 
in use, which was based on the solar year and employed conventional 
months of 30 days without regard to the lunations. The months also 
were numbered,'*—not continuously, to be sure, but within the limits 
of the seasons, of which there were three. These seasons—of sowing, 
of growing, of harvest and inundation—did not correspond to the 
natural divisions of the year in Palestine; hence, if that calendar was 
to be adopted, it was natural that the seasons should be ignored and 
the months numbered consecutively throughout the year. That it 
was in fact the Egyptian calendar that furnished the model for the 
Church Year of the Jews seems to be confirmed by the calendary 
arrangements for its New Year festivals. The Egyptian year con- 


17 The year consists of 12 months of 30 days, plus 4 memorial days, making 
364. The Talmud also knows a year of that number of days. 

18 See Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, 2, 192. 

18 The months are named in documents only of late date. 
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sisted of 12 months of 30 days plus the 5 epagomenae, the latter oc- 
cupying an ambiguous position apart and being regarded in the older 
time as a prefix, in the latest period as a suffix, to the year proper. 
Thus, since the year proper counted but 360 days, either the 361st 
or the 366th might with almost equal propriety be regarded as New 
Year’s Day. But this interval of five days, which in Egypt con- 
stituted a special season of religious observances as the nativities of 
the five Osiride gods, is precisely that which intervenes between the 
New Year’s Day of Ezekiel and the mo‘ed of either Passover or Sukkot, 
which, as we have seen, were ancient New Year festivals. This re- 
lation is brought out with all possible clearness in connection with 
Passover; for there the selection of the paschal victim on the 10th, 
and the distinction between Pesah, referred to the 14th and charac- 
terized as a watchnight or vigil, and Mazzot, referred to the 15th, 
afford a precise and complete parallel to the Egyptian scheme, since 
in Egypt not uncommonly festivals begun in one month ended on the 
first day of the following one, and in particular New Year’s Day was 
preceded by a preliminary rite on New Year’s Eve.”° Since Passover 
fell in the “first month,” it was the New Year festival par excellence; 
Sukkot, as one sees from Ezekiel,?? was merely another Passover, in- . 
troducing the second half-year. Theoretically the Egyptian year 
likewise began in the spring, though by disregarding the fractional 
excess of 14 day the calendar actually fell behind the seasons. 

If, then, the calendar underlying the Jewish Church Year was 
adopted under Egyptian influence, one asks whether it is possible to 
date it. It is conceivable that the datum of Ezekiel, which is con- 
firmed by the festival calendar, that New Year’s Day fell on the 10th 
day of the (lunar) month, might enable one versed alike in Egyptology 
and astronomy to approximate the date within narrow limits, because 
the New Year in question is undoubtedly the vernal epoch, which 
was presumably reckoned from either the vernal equinox or the heliacal 
rising of Sirius (Sothis). If the attempt is to be made, however, let 
it be done by one who is competent. We shall do well to limit our 
inquiry to considerations of a more general character, which, though 
incapable of yielding a definite date, may suffice to indicate a period 
covering no great number of years. Already we know the outer 


20 See Erman, Aegypt. Religion,’ p. 211. 
21 Cp. Georgius Syncellus, 126 c: “Tn the 3816th year of the world, when 


Moses had completed his 80th and begun his 81st year, on the first ‘day of 
Unleavened Bread, the 14th day of the lunation, at midnight, The Lord com- 


— that all the first born in the land of Egypt be slain.” 
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limits; for the change of calendars must lie between the date of 
Deuteronomy, which is presumably not much earlier than 621 B.C., 
and Ezekiel, who refers to the 25th year of the captivity. But one 
may surely narrow the time even more; for, if the calendar was adopted 
in this period, it must be connected with the reformation of Josiah, 
which began in 621, and if it was shaped by Egyptian influence, it 
cannot well date after 605, when the dominion and influence of the 
Egyptians in Palestine were rudely broken by the crushing defeat 
they suffered at the hands of the Babylonians in the battle of Car- 
chemish. In all probability, however, the calendar was not the 
first measure of the reform movement, but came into being when the 
priesthood found leisure for the work of regulating the cultus in detail; 
and this, we may assume, occurred toward the end of the period in 
question. Thus one may with some confidence date the introduction 
of this solar calendar between 610 and 605 B.C. 

A few years ago this finding would have been pronounced impos- 
sible, because irreconcilable with history. When the writer reached 
the conclusions above set forth, he was much troubled by them, 
because he could neither deny their cogency nor fit them into the 
scheme of history as he knew it. It was then generally accepted as 
certain that after the failure of Psammetichus to complete the capture 
of Ashdod, the siege of which he was forced to abandon by the incur- 
sion of the Scythians, until the fall of Nineveh in 607, the Egyptians 
had played no active part in the affairs of Syria and Palestine. They 
were supposed to have been on the side of Babylon in the struggle 
which resulted in the destruction of the Assyrian Empire, the old 
enemy of Egypt, and to have attempted to appropriate the western 
dependencies of Assyria as their share of the spoils of victory, which 
Babylon begrudged them. Their dream of a renewed Asiatic empire 
was dashed at Carchemish two years later. Under these circum- 
stances it required an almost heroic faith in the results of a critical 
analysis to maintain the thesis of a strong cultural influence of Egypt 
in Palestine at a time when it seemed impossible to account for it. 
But a recent discovery has gone far to vindicate that faith by showing 
that the political relations existing at that time were such as to favor, 
instead of precluding, a strong Egyptian influence in Palestine. The 
new fragment of a Babylonian chronicle published by Mr. Gadd* 

°° The Fall of Nineveh. The Newly Discovered Babylonian Chronicle, No. 
21,901, in the British Museum. Edited with Transliteration, Translation, 
Notes, etc. by C. J. Gadd, M.A., Assistant in the Department of Egyptian and As- 
syrian Antiquities, British Museum, with a Photographic Reproduction and Six 
Plates. Printed by order of the Trustees, 1923. 
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has completely changed our views of the events connected with the 
collapse of the Assyrian Empire. It now appears probable that after 
the Scythians, about 630 B.C., made their raid through Western 
Asia, advancing to the very frontiers of Egypt and then retiring, 
Psammetichus, king of Egypt, fearing a new invasion from the same 
quarter, and regarding Assyria as his first line of defense, made 
common cause with his old foes, the Assyrians, and as the latter, 
under great pressure from the Scythians, the Medes, and the Baby- 
lonians, withdrew their forces from Syria and Palestine for the defense 
of the homeland, moved northward and with his forces occupied that 
region. At all events the newly discovered chronicle reveals the 
fact that an Egyptian army, which can hardly have come directly 
from Egypt for this purpose, engaged in joint operations with the 
Assyrians against the forces of Nabopolassar of Babylon along the 
Tigris in the autumn of 616, and again in 609 vainly attempted, in 
conjunction with the remnant of the Assyrian army, to recover 
Harran, which had been taken by the Scythians and Babylonians. 
In view of this situation it now appears more than ever doubtful 
whether there ever was a battle fought at Megiddo, in which, ac- 
cording to 2 Chron. 35, 20 sq., King Josiah was slain. The view long 
held by some scholars, based on the account of the affair in 2 Kings 23, 
29 sq., now gains appreciably in probability, to wit, that Josiah coming 
to Megiddo in response to a summons from King Necho of Egypt, 
was set upon and slain by the royal guards. The motive may well 
have been to remove one who, owing to his power and position, might 
prove dangerous, if he should threaten the line of communication 
with Egypt, while the army was engaged in operations far from 
home. In any case, Egypt must have been in control of Palestine 
for a considerable period, even before the fall of Nineveh, which we 
now know occurred, not in 607 but in 612; and of course continued 
in possession until defeated by the Babylonians at Carchemish in 605. 
Thus during the very period in which we must date the calendar of 
the Jewish Church Year, which seems to show Egyptian influence, 
Egyptian influence must have been paramount in Palestine. 

But, as we have seen, the influence of Egypt in Palestine, though 
naturally great at the crucial moment of the reformation of Josiah, 
in which the Jewish Church was born, was destined to be short-lived. 
Hardly had the new order been established, when unspeakable disaster 
befell the state which the king of Judah was trying to renew and 
strengthen by a revival of religion conceived as a return to the faith 
of the fathers. Perhaps the sympathy with Egypt was the stronger 
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in Palestine because a similar reform was just at that time being 
undertaken by Psammetichus in the land of the Nile. The massacre 
of Josiah and the dethronement of his successor, followed by the 
accession of Jehoiakim under the protectorate of Necho, weakened 
the State without apparently affecting the Church, which suffered a 
great shock, however, by the fall of Jerusalem and the Babylonian 
captivity. In consequence of these events, which followed one an- 
other in rapid succession, the Jews found themselves in greatly altered 
circumstances. Babylon had taken the place of Egypt, and among the 
leaders of the people in particular, who were deported, the influence of 
Babylonian institutions must have been strongly felt. There seems 
to be no reason to doubt that during the captivity, both in the home- 
land and in Babylonia, the Jews in ordinary affairs used a calendar 
which in essentials agreed with the Babylonian, though they might 
continue certain practices, such as that of designating the months by 
number, begun in the time of Josiah or of his immediate successors. 
We meet the Babylonian names of the months only in very late 
documents. This change was the more natural because the earlier 
calendar of Israel, as we shall presently see, was, like the Babylonian, 
based on a lunisolar year. In affairs of the Church, however, the 
calendar of the reformation had acquired a status which for a time 
protected it. We find its New Year epoch in the Code of Holiness 
and in other documents of the Priestly Code, some of which appear 
to date perhaps as late as the Persian or even the Hellenistic periods. 
This fact is at first sight disconcerting, because under the circum- 
stances New Year’s Day, even in a calendar based on a solar year, 
cannot have regularly fallen on the 10th day of the month. We must, 
therefore, assume, as the only possible explanation, that this equation 
of dates was conventional, having been adopted when the Church 
Year was instituted and afterwards retained by custom until in the 
end its very existence was forgotten. 

The brevity of the period during which the calendar of the reforma- 
tion remained in common use created a situation which calls for further 
remark. One result was that when a lunisolar calendar speedily suc- 
ceeded the solar in practical affairs a certain amount of confusion 
must have ensued, because there would inevitably be two New Year 
epochs. This fact is the more important because throughout Western 
Asia the chief festivals were essentially calendary, being in large part 
concerned with the transition from year to year and so, in a word, 
New Year festivals. Moreover, the rites practised on these occasions 
among the several peoples had very much in common: so much, in 
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fact, that it is difficult to see how the analogy or even the essential 
identity could fail to be discerned by one who was placed in a foreign 
environment. The Jews who were transported to Babylonia must 
have felt that the New Year’s observances which they witnessed there 
were akin to their own, though they fell at a different time. So far 
as we can judge from the record the Church Year of the reformation 
took cognizance of Passover and Sukkot alone, though it is probable 
that Pentecost was dated with reference to the former. Whether the 
provision for the Jubilee Year was included in the original scheme is 
not certain; but it dates from the autumnal epoch of the reformation- 
calendar and is clearly the analogue of Pentecost. At all events, the 
exile must have nullified the ordinance, if it was adopted, and we have 
no evidence of the observance before the second century B.C. The 
Day of Atonement owes its ritual development to a later time; but its 
distinctive features were in keeping with observances of earlier date, 
which undoubtedly were performed on New Year’s Day. When these 
were adopted by the Church and acquired their representative char- 
acter, the ecclesiastical New Year’s Day was naturally chosen: the 
priesthood obviously still retained a memory of the fundamental 
Church order. Meanwhile, however, other observances had grown 
up, or in some instances perhaps had survived the reformation, which, 
as being connected with the lunisolar calendar in common use, were 
regarded as secular or at best as of secondary importance to the 
Church. In process of time, however, they won ecclesiastical recog- 
nition and were admitted to the festival calendar of the Church. 
Chief among these was the secular New Year’s Day, celebrated on 
the Ist of the 7th month; but the new moons also recovered their 
old-time honors. Rosh ha-Shanah came to be regarded as a pre- 
liminary or premonitory Day of Judgment, announcing the approach 
of the Great Doom’s Day, the Day of Atonement, which marked at 
once the end of one cycle (‘Olam) and the beginning of another. It is 
only in the Talmud that we find the significance of this day fully 
appreciated; but the parallels furnished by Babylonia and Persia 
warrant us in assuming that the spiritual associations of this typical 
New Year’s Day were not acquired at so late a date. In Talmudic 
times Rosh ha-Shanah was thought to be the epoch of the Jubilee 

4 It is hardly credible that the new moon, observed with special rites from 
time immemorial, was ever in Israel neglected, see Ezek. 45, 17; 46, 1-6. 
But as the holy days of Israel always had, or tended to have, a definite 
relation to the calendar, the new moon also reclaimed its calendary connection 


in late Judaism: it is against such — of the new moon that Moses 
is urgently warned in the Book of J 
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Year, and a secondary New Year’s Day was observed on the Ist of 
Nisan. ‘Thus, though the steps of the change cannot be dated in 
detail, the drift from the calendar of the reformation to that of later 
times is clear. 

In the last centuries preceding the Christian era other festivals, 
such as Hanukkah and Purim, found acceptance. Their relation to 
the calendar of Israel is obscure, if indeed they may be said to have 
had one, because they are probably of foreign origin, introduced by 
Jews of the Dispersion. Certain data also contained in Chronicles, 
Ezra and Nehemiah suggest confusion and uncertainty in regard to 
the proper dating of festivals, by which we are prepared for an under- 
standing of the striking fact that the rabbins of the Talmud had lost 
touch with the order that underlay the Church Year of the reforma- 
tion. The fiction of the Mosaic origin of the ordinances instituted 
at the reformation tended to obscure the historical relation and led 
to the revision of the older documents in matters of prime importance 
to the cultus, except where a harmonistic interpretation seemed to 
meet the requirements of the Church. 

After thus sketching the vicissitudes of the calendar from the ref- 
ormation of Josiah to the beginning of the Christian era, let us turn 
our attention to the earlier period. As has already been confessed, 
there is much even of major importance which we know imperfectly 
or not at all in regard to the history of Israel at that time. In ref- 
erence to the calendar, which now engages our thought, we are 
reduced to the necessity of arguing from analogy and drawing in- 
ferences from data which are few in number. The evidence, however, 
though far from abundant, is fortunately so concordant and of such 
character as to admit of but one conclusion regarding the nature of 
the calendar or calendars in use. It was suggested above that before 
the centralization of the cultus of Yahweh at Jerusalem the various 
local shrines, at which the Israelites had worshipped from time im- 
memorial, may have had their own reckoning, as was the case in 
Greece and to a certain extent in Babylonia. Though we can adduce 
no proof that this condition obtained, there is a certain antecedent 
probability in favor of the assumption. This would be possible even 
if, as we assume, the calendars in use were of the same sort. We 
shall presently produce the data from which we infer that the early 
Israelites had a lunisolar year. Now insuch reckoning much depends 
on the practice of intercalation; and every student of the calendars of 
ancient nations is aware of the difficulties they experienced in this 
respect. The lunar year is continually falling behind the seasons: 
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when the discrepancy became intolerable, if the calendary rites were 
bound to the natural seasons, it would be in a measure corrected by 
the insertion of an intercalary month, but this remedy need not be 
simultaneously applied by the priests in their several sanctuaries. 
Even in Babylonia there appears to be no evidence of a fixed period of 
intercalation before the sixth century B.C., and in Greece, likewise, 
definite cycles seem to have originated about the same time. It is, 
therefore, not improbable that the Israelites proceeded in a similar 
empirical way; but in general a people whose festivals were, like those 
of the Canaanites, in good part concerned with agriculture, would 
rarely allow their years to fall much more than a month behind the 
seasons.” Thus neighboring sanctuaries might easily differ at times 
by a month in their reckoning. It is possible, indeed, that there is 
an actual instance of this sort in the report” of the festival which Jero- 
boam instituted in Bethel and Dan, although the text, which dates 
from the exile long after the event and clearly reflects the calendar of 
the reformation, suggests other reasons for holding the festival in a 
different month from that in Judah. The historian writes from the 
point of view of Judah, and refers to the months by number, whereas 
in the time of Jeroboam, we may be sure, they were designated by the 
ancient Canaanite names. It is altogether probable that both festi- 
vals were connected with the autumnal New Year, but owing to the 
difference in intercalation one was dated in Bul, the other in Ethanim, 
which the historian translates into the terminology of his day as the 
8th and the 7th months. 

Of the names of the months anciently in use among the Israelites 
the Bible preserves but four: to wit, Abib, Ziv, Ethanim and Bul. 
With the exception of Abib they are found in Phoenician inscriptions: 
we may be sure, therefore, that they were taken over from the 
Canaanites. These names, occurring in the older biblical documents, 
continued in use until just before the exile: where they are found in 
books dating from the exile they are interpreted in terms of the calen- 
dar of the reformation and obviously reflect the usage of an earlier 
date. Deuteronomy, in a passage which may confidently be assigned 
to “the book of the law” found in the house of Yahweh in the eight- 
eenth year of Josiah, mentions the month of Abib in a way that 

25 In the course of history the order of the months in the Babylonian calendar 
was shifted, presumably for this very reason. Ehelolf and Landsberger, 
l.c. p. 218, note a similar shift in the Assyrian calendar in comparison with the 
Babylonian. In Greece also there is evidence, which we may point out on 


another occasion, of the same sort of change. 
% 1 Kings, 12, 28 sq. 
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requires us to regard the name as still in current use. Thus the most 
ancient manner of dating, of which we have evidence among the 
Israelites, appears to have continued in use almost, if not quite, down 
to the time of the reformation. In view of this fact and the evidence, 
already adduced, of a new manner of dating, which occurs in docu- 
ments, such as Jeremiah and Ezekiel, belonging to the time just 
preceding the exile or shortly after its beginning, we do not hesitate to 
connect the new calendar, which thereafter fixed the dates of the major 
festivals, with the reformation itself, which created Judaism. But 
the complete change in the manner of dating which then began can 
hardly be understood except on the assumption that the new calendar 
differed radically from the old. 

The new calendar, as we have pointed out, was obviously based on 
the solar year: we should, therefore, be predisposed to expect that 
the evidence available for defining the character of its predecessor 
would point to a lunisolar year. And so in fact it does. As we have 
seen, the texts which are most closely connected with the reform of 
Josiah ignore the new moons, for which the older documents evince a 
high regard. There the new moons are coupled with the sabbaths and 
mo‘adim?’ in such sort as to leave no doubt regarding their connection 
with the cultus as practised at the local shrines. Moreover, the stories 
of Elisha and the Shunammite?* and of David’s pretended departure 
for Bethlehem,”? when he incurred the enmity of Saul, show that the 
new moon was the customary time of meeting at the sanctuaries. 
The latter incident especially is important, because David is repre- 
sented as saying to Jonathan, “If thy father miss me at all, then say, 
David earnestly asked leave of me that he might run to Bethlehem 
his city; for it is the yearly sacrifice there for all the family.” From 
the context we learn that the morrow, when David should be at 
Bethlehem, was to be new moon: in the household of Saul also there 
was plainly an observance, at which David was expected. Since the 
“sacrifice,” a communion-meal, was annually observed, we may con- 
clude that this was New Year, falling at new moon. Obviously, then, 
the reckoning was by lunations, and the year was lunisolar. 

If this conclusion be justified, this incident becomes doubly sig- 
nificant when we consider the character of the observance. The 
family communion-meal, which was David’s excuse for absenting 
himself from the king’s table, as well as the concurrent feast in the 


7 Amos 8, 5; Hos. 2, 11; Isa. 1, 13-14; 66, 23; Ezek. 45, 17; 46, 3. 
78 2 Kings 4, 23. 
1 Sam. 20. 
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royal household, where David likewise was expected because he had 
married the king’s daughter, have obvious analogies with Passover, 
which likewise was an annual communion-meal observed anciently 
by families at the turn of the year. It is in fact not improbable that 
the feast here mentioned is no other than Passover as it was kept in 
the early times. That the calendary references were not deleted we 
may perhaps explain by the scribe’s failure to recognize the occasion 
because of the changed manner in which Passover was celebrated in 
his time. At all events, we must in this connection consider the data 
of the older documents regarding the date of Passover. Here the 
prescription of Deuteronomy*® is of special interest because, as we 
have seen, it antedates but little the reformation of Josiah: “Observe 
the hodesh of Abib, and keep the Passover unto Yahweh thy God; 
for at the hodesh of Abib Yahweh thy God brought thee forth out of 
Egypt by night.” At least from the time of the Septuagint version it 
has been held that in this context hodesh means “month”; but it may 
be doubted whether the injunction would ever have been so inter- 
preted except for the fact that in later Judaism Passover was cele- 
brated, as it still is, at full moon. We have already pointed out that 
this practice was apparently not contemplated*! even in the ordinance 
of the Priestly Code, which merely designated the day of the (origin- 
ally conventional) month; for Deuteronomy that date has no signi- 
ficance whatever. Indeed, once the later practice is disregarded as 
irrelevant, it becomes plain that the traditional interpretation is 
untenable. The command of Deuteronomy has in view the mo‘ed or 
tryst which Israel was bidden to keep with Yahweh in commemoration 
of the exodus: it is the commemorative feast that is to be observed. 
To bid the people “observe the month of Abib”’ is almost grotesque: 
so far as we know, Israel never observed a month of feasting. At most 
it was a day, but even this period was further limited; for Yahweh 
led his people forth “‘by night.” Such precision as to the moment of 
the exodus coupled with such vagueness in regard to the time of the 


3016, 1. 

31 Among the Babylonians the full moon was observed very much as was 
new moon. This may have had an influence on the Jews of the captivity, 
tending to facilitate the transfer of Passover from the latter to the former. 
If, however, the Church Year of the reformation was, as we have tried to 
show, instituted under Egyptian influences, the coincidence of the major 
haggim—Passover and Sukkot—with the full moon must have been unde- 
sirable, avoided rather than sought, because of the sacrifice of swine to Set 
Typhon at full moon in commemoration of his finding the body of Osiris 
(Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 8). 
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commemoration is conceivable only with interpreters. Fortunately 
we know that hodesh is properly the term for “new moon’’; and we 
affirm with perfect confidence that Deuteronomy appointed the new 
moon of the first (lunar) month of the year as the time for the cele- 
bration of Passover, the ancient New Year’s festival. 

In this Deuteronomy agrees with the other prescriptions for the 
keeping of Passover contained in the most ancient documents, where 
we read, for example, “This day ye go forth at the hodesh of Abib.” ” 
The exodus, as has already been pointed out, begins and ends with 
Passover: this is because the sacred story reflects the ritual observances 
of the hag, which consisted, among the Israelites as among the Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians, of the going forth (2080¢) and return (yéct0¢) 
in procession, a form peculiarly appropriate for a rite de passage in- 
tended to see the Old Year out and the New Year in. In the older 
period, in which a lunisolar calendar was clearly in use, this ceremony, 
accompanied with a communion-feast for the clan and its invited 
guests, was held at the first new moon of the year, the vernal epoch. 
The autumnal epoch also was observed with a hag connected with the 
agricultural festival of ingathering at the turn of the year, but the 
data regarding it contribute nothing to our knowledge of the calendar. 
The psalmist® says that Yahweh appointed the moon for mo‘adim, 
which applies equally well to the earliest and the latest practice, but 
not to the procedure at the time of the reformation; more vaguely it 
is stated in the story of creation* that the lights in the firmament of 
heaven—sun and moon—were to serve for signs and mo‘adim and to 
mark days and years, a statement which, with slight differences of 
interpretation, would suit any period. 

The calendar of Israel thus experienced several changes; but it was 
essentially based on a lunisolar year. For a brief time only did it 
rest on a solar year, when it adopted some of the forms of the 
Egyptian. This period, however, was so important, because it was 
that of the reformation of Josiah, that the calendary arrangements 
then adopted for the Church Year have persisted down to the present 
day, although the return to the lunisolar year during the exile led 
to the adoption of other calendary festivals unrelated to those of the 
“three times” of required pilgrimage and to a change in the inter- 
pretation of the older festival Torah which has been productive of 


® Exod. 13, 4; ep. 13, 5; 23, 15; 34, 18. See also Exod. 19, 1; 40, 2; Num. 
29, 1; Lev. 23, 24. 

3 Ps. 104, 19. 

4 Gen. 1, 14. 
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much confusion. Many details there are which still remain obscure; 
but the history of the calendar in its main outlines is both clear and 
intelligible in the light of the political fortunes of Israel. 
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After reading the page-proof, I obtained Julius Lewy’s Forschung- 
en zur alten Geschichte Vorderasiens | Mitteilungen der Norderasiatisch- 
Aegyptischen Gesellschaft (E. V.) 1924, 2,29 Jahrgang], 1925. Had I 
had access to this study sooner, I should have modified my statement 
regarding the Battle of Megiddo, and might have spoken with greater 
confidence of the influence of Egypt at the moment when the calendar 
of the reformation was adopted. 


Dec. 12, 1925. 
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